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SYSTEM OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Report of the Joint Committe of the two Houses of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature,on the subject of a Sys- 
tem of General Education, together with the Bill re- 
ported by said Committee, and an Appendix contain- 
ing sundry communications on the subject of Com- 
mon Schools,—Samuel Breck, Chairman. Read in 
the Senate, January 22, 1854, and 1500 copies order- 
ed to be printed, 

Report of the Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, to whom was referred 
the following Resolution: 

** Resolved, That a committee be appointed, in con- 
junction with a like committee by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of digesting a system of ge- 
neral education for this Commonwealth, and that all re- 
ports, together with the unfinished business of last ses- 
sion, upon that subject, be referred to said joint com- 
mittee, who are instructed to report as early as possible, 
by bill or otherwise.” 

In Pennsylvania, our right of suffrage is as broad as 
possible. A citizen, who pays a tax of a few cents on- 
ly, can go to the election, with power equal to him who 
contributes many hundred dollars; and by his vote, di- 
rect the public weal, with the same authority as the 
richest citizen. it becomes necessary, therefore, to 
give the man of humble means, an opportunity of un- 
derstanding the political advantages in which he so 
largely shares.”’ ‘* Our institutions,” says a great states- 





man, ‘‘are neither designed for,nor suited to a nation of | 


ignorant paupers, ‘Io be free, the people must be in- 
telligently free.” 


The number of voters in Pennsylvania, unable to | 


read, have been computed, from data in other states, 
at many thousand; and two thousand five hundred, 
grow up to be voters annually, who are equally igno- 
rant. Ina republican government, no voter should be 
without the rudiments of learning;for aside from political 
considerations, education purifies the morals, and les- 
sens crime. Our philanthropists, who visit our jails, 
have ascertained that more than half the convicts are 
unable toread. It is better to avert crime, by giving 
instruction to our youth, than punish them when men, 
as ignorant convicts, 

A radical defect in our laws upon the subject of ed- 
ucation, is that the public aid now given, and imperfect- 
ly given, is confined to the poor. Aware of this, your 
committee have taken care to exclude the word poor, 
from the bill which willaccompany this report, meaning 
to make the system genera/; thatisto say,to form an edu- 


cational association between the rich, the comparative- | 
ly rich, and the destitute. Let them all fare alike in | 


the primary schools; receive the same elementary in- 
struction; imbibe the same republican spirit, and be 
animated by a feeling of perfect equality. In after life, 
he who is diligent at school, will take his station ac- 
cordingly, whether born to wealth or not. Common 
schools, universally established, will multiply the 
chances of success, perhaps of brilliant success, among 
those who may forever continue ignorant. It isthe du- 
ty of the State to promote and foster such establish- 
ments. That done, the career of each youth will de- 
pend upon himself. The State will have given the first 


impulse; good conduct and suitable application must do 
Vor. XI. 13 
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ithe rest. Among the indigent, ‘‘some flashing of a 

mounting genius” may de found; and among both rich 
‘and poor, in the course of nature, many no doubt will 
' sink into mediocrity, or beneath it. Yet let themstart 
| with equal advantages, leaving no discrimination then 
| or thereafter, but such as nature and study shall pro- 
| duce. 

As a preliminary step, your committee addressed 
through their chairman, a letter, accompanied by in- 
| terrogatories to the Governors of the States of Maine, 
| Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 

York, and Ohio. Very prompt, full and satisfactory 
replies were immediately made. Several individuels, 
residing abroad and in Pennsylvania, distinguished by 
their zeal and intelligence in matters of general educa- 
tion, were likewise addressed by letter, from whom 
communications containing much information have been 
received, and are, as your committee think, of suffi- 
cient value to be preserved; fer which reason, they 
have annexed them as an appendix to this report. 

The bill now presented for your consideration, and 
‘as they hope for your adoption, contains no compulso- 

ry provision whatever. ‘Ihe city of Philadelphia, the 
| county of Philadelphia, and every other county, when 
| this bill shall become a law, will constitute a school di- 
| vision, and every ward, borough or township, will con- 
| stitute a school district. A joint meeting of the county 
| commissioners, and a delegate from each school district, 
| shall authorize the expenditure, if any, in each district; 
and these appropriations will be levied and collected in 
‘the usual manner. School directors, elected in each 
| school district, will determine the number of schools to 
be opened therein, and provide them with suitable 
'school houses. Manual labor may or may not be 2sso- 
| ciated with the usual studies. Two inspectors,appointed 
by the District Court of the city and county of Philadel- 
| phia,and the Courts of Common Pleas, shall visit every 
/school in their respective districts, for the purpose of 
, inspecting the morals, learning and ability of the teach- 
| ers, and shall recommend applicants for placesas teach- 
| ers; watch overthe progress and conduct of the scholars, 
&e, A superintendent takes charge of the whole sys- 
tem, which he regulates according to the various pow- 
ers entrusted to him. The colleges and academies now 
(in operation, will be invited by him to educate, in the 
aggregate, two hundred young men in two years, to be 
engaged as teachers, as soon as the plan can be well or- 
| ganized for common school purposes; and finally, an an- 
nual appropriation is made, out of funds which will be 
more particularly alluded to and explained in another 
part of this report. ’ 
The office of superintendent of the public schools ex- 
‘ists in the State of New York, and is exercised there 
by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in the way 
| proposed by your committee in the bill. Whenever 
| our system shall become fully developed, and the du- 
ties thereof be too laborious for that officer, so as to re- 
| quire the whole and exclusive attention of a competent 
| individual, such an one can then be appointed; but for 
\the first few years, the two offices can be connected, 
| ‘The authority of the superintendent, in New York, 
| extends over more than nine thousand school districts, 
He receives from them a periodical account of their 
| progress, their organization, their success or their de- 
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fectiveness. With us, he will be the Executive officer 


in the new department. Jt will be his duty to report, 
annually, upon 

1. The condition of the common schools of the 
State. 

2. To furnish estimates and accounts of expenditures 
of the school menies. 

3. Give plans for the improvement and management 


of the common school fund, and better organization of | 


the common schools, and whatever else he may deem 
it expedient to communicate. 


The law will control him fully, and he may be cen- | 


sured and removed like other officers. On him, as 
agent, will depend the well working of the system; and 
as that system extends, with the increase of our num- 
bers, he may be usefully aided by deputies, who may 
personally inspect the schools of every division, by dis- 
tricting the State for that purpose. It may be a part 
of his duty, to interchange reports, annually, with of- 
ficers of a similar character in other States, for the 
purpose of correcting our own system, and improving 
theirs. 

But the chief preparatory step is, unquestionably, 
the formation of teachers; and on this highly important 
subject, the information collected by your committee is 


FErBproauY 





dies for the other. But how are young men to be induced 
to take up the business of teaching? ‘To this your commit 
| tee answer, by giving them a respectable standing in so- 
| ciety—by making their salaries large enough ¢ maintain 

them and their families. ‘the character of a school is 

formed by the character of the teacher; and the respect 
| and obedience of the pupil, is regulated by the measure 
of respect which the master receives from the public. 
A shameful parsimony prevails in the remuneration of 
teachers of common schools. The male teacher’s pay, 
|in New York, is something under twelve dollars a 
month; in Ohio, it is from twelve tu twenty. Females, 
in New York, average five dollars, and in Connecticut, 
some women teach for seventy-five centsa week! ! Well 
| paid teachers are the cheapest. 

It is not to be expected that the public treasury is to 
| bear the whole burden of the teacher’s salaries, On the 
| contrary, the best trained among them will look for 
| their compensation, in a great degree, to the inhabitants 

of the school districts, Itis so elsewhere. For exam- 
| ple—in New York, the whole expenditure of the teach- 
| ers’ money, for 1831, was $663,902, out of which, the 
| State paid but $50,000; while the school bills, paid vo- 
| luntarily by individuals, besides the local school tax, 
| was $358,520. 


i 


ample. Wherever systems of common schools exist, A like plan,in reference both to teacher and schools, 
there is but one voice on this head. Seminaries for the | must be followed in Pennsylvania; and although we 
instruction of teachers, are as important as medical | may not see it succeed at first, perseverance will ulti- 
schools for physicians. Under the proposed system, a | mately cause itto triumph, Nor ought we, in the opi- 
large supply of teachers will soon be wanted; and these | nion of your committee, to be discouraged, should the 
must be properly formed for that vocation, They must | people be slow in putting into operation the system now 
be taught the art of well governing a school; they must | offered; for they find, by the report of the New’ York 
acquire the knowledge necessary to be communicated, | superintendent of 1833, that in 1816, only 140,000 
and the art of communicating that knowledge. For scholars attended school. ‘The increase, in 16 years, in 
this purpose, a central school, associated with manual | the districts which have adopted the school system, was 
labour, has been suggeste«!, and a bill was reported to | 554,853 scholars; and Governor Marcy informs your 
the House of Representatives, last year, upon that sub- | committee, that this year the whole number is 512,475, 
ject. I: was a favourite plan of the great De Witt Clin- | So rapid an increase from so moderate a beginning, 





ton. One ortwo hundred teachers, under the direc- 
tion of the State, might be thus prepared annually; but 
the method recommended by the Governor, has been 
adopted by your committee, who believe that the ex- 


isting colleges may be able to furnish model schools and | 


a teacher’s course. Any common school, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a college, would afford an opportunity, 
daily, for the student to learn practically that part of 
his future duty which relates to the management of 
scholars, without intermitting the course prescribed in 
college. At the end of two years, he will receive a 
certificate from the trustees, if properly qualified. In 
addition to these colleges, some of the best academies 
may be selected, and thus augment the supply; so that 
two hundred competent teachers may be furnished an- 
nually, who, at an expense of forty dollars each, would 
cost eight thousand dollars a year. Most of our acade- 
mies have fallen to the grade of common schools. ‘This 
is a melancholy truth—so that very few of them can be 
used as seminaries for forming teachers. Very elabo- 
rate manuscript communications on the subject of aca- 
demies, hare been addressed to the committee. By 
these we are informed, that in some of our sister States, 
seminaries, such as our academies were intended to be, 
are the bone and sinew of the system of general educa- 
tion; forming a connecting link between the colleges. 
They exert also, as grammar schools of the villages, a 
controlling influence on education; and we may hope, in 
Pennsylvania, that the opportunity now »fforded to 
them, of instructing teachers for common schools, will 
be a means of restoring them to the rank which they 
ought to occupy. In Massachusetts, where the teach- 
er’s course is liberal, these academies attract sometimes 
as many as one hundred young men, who intend to be- 
come practical teachers. Were our academies to be 
moderately endowed and remodelled, they might exer- 


cise an intermediate influence in almost every county,be- | 
tween the colleges and common schools, by qualifying 


teachers for one, and preparing students in classical stu- 


| gives great reason to hope, that the inhabitants of our 
| own Commonwealth, will gradually shake off the leth- 

argy that now prevails; for it cannot be denied, that 
/much apathy on the subject of education, has hereto- 
fore existed in Pennsylyania—and this may be proved 
| by the sad disparity between those who avail them- 
|selves of the free school education, and those who 
| pay no attention to education at all. Of these lat- 
_ter, Governor Wolf computes the number at 400,000. 
Assuming the last census as a basis, we have 635,849 
children under twenty years of age: between four and 
five hundred thousand of these are, by the constitution, 
placed under the guardianship of the Legislature, of 
which, by official returns made last year to the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, only 17,462 are now re- 
ceiving (and that nominally perhaps) instruction gratis/ 
Here, then, are 400,000 at least, wholly without any 
kind of schooling. Yet we now only begin to hear a 
murmur of discontent from their parents, and a wish to 
claim the feeble advantages granted by our existing 
laws. Itis a Legislative duty, as your committee 
thinks, to prepare the minds of our fellow citizens for 
improvement in this respect, and bring them gradually 
to the adoption of universal education. 

Your committee proceed to consider, very briefly, 
the system of schooling, as associated with manual la- 
bour. Some of our seminaries have considerable expe- 
rience on that subject. The Rev. Mr. Junkin, princi- 
pal of the Lafayette college, may be classed among the 
most competent teachers of the Fellenberg plan: and 
the union of collegiate education and manual ladour 
has, under his direction, been very successful. Country 
schools may also be benefitted by a like union, by ha- 
ving small lots of land attached to a school house, that 
shall be arranged for a work shop and farming. With 
these, a teacher can be maintained by the labour of the 
boys, who may be made to work one hour and a half a 
day only for that purpose, This will be the means of 
instructing and employing them, and laying the foun- 
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however, is left by the bill, to the choice of the people. 
It may be adopted or omitted. ‘The subject, never- 
theless, is recommended to the special attention of the 
Legislature, as one that is more and more appreciated, 
as the successful experience of our seminaries fully de- 
monstrate. We see there, young men between eigh- 
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dation of future habits of industry. The connexion, elevenths, (being $606,799,) is paid voluntarily by the 


| parents and guardians of the scholars. The whole an- 
/nual amount of the school expense in that state, is 
| $1,126,482 45. The number of pupils taught with this 
| fund, was last year 512,465, at an annual average cost 
| of two dollars and twenty-eight cents each. 

| ‘This association of state appropriations and taxes, 


teen and twenty-cight, work out by manual labor of | succeeds well in Ohio likewise; but in Connecticut, 


three hours a diy, the whole expense of a collegiate 
education, and thus qualify themselves most perfectly 
for future usefulness as instructors. 

Having gone through the general provisions of the 
bill, your committee now offer a few observations, up- 
on the ways and means for carrying them into effect, or 
rather for commencing a system that is intended soon, 


with the good will of their fellow citizens, to become | 


general. 

The school fund, in April, will be five hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, and the annual addition, arising 
out of the tax of one mill, land warrants, &c., will be, 
in round numbers, two hundred thousand, which, with 
interest accumulating in the internal improvement fund, 
under the provisions of the act of 1831, will in 1839 or 
"40, give acapital of more than two millions of dol- 
lars, which at 5 per cent. will yield the one hundred 
thousand dollars set apart by said act,to be annually dis- 
tributed forthe use of schools. To this accumulating 
stock may be added large premiums and bonus on 
banks, the charters of which are soon to be renewed, 
and capitals increased. If this increase should go no 
further than two millions of dollars,at five per cent. bo- 
nus and a premium of five per cent.on selling the stock, 
would give two hundred thousand dollars, which your 
committee recommend to be appropriated for the 
use of schools and forming teachers, in the following 
manner: 

1, The year 1834 may require for teachers’ instruc- 
tion and initiative measures, twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars; that is to say, two hundred young men for future 
teachers at 40 dollars each, will be $8000, and to aid 
in organizing the new common schools, $17,000. 

2. As the plan developes itself, the increase of 
schools and teachers will require for the year 1835, the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. 

3. In 1836,we may hope that sufficient extension will 
have taken place to require, according to the provi- 
sions of the bill, a state contribution of $75,000. 

4. In 1837, a sum of fifty thousand will be left unex- 
pended of the bank bonus, &c., which may go towards 
defraying the expense of that year, and to which may 
be added twenty-five thousand from the school fund 
of the State. 

5. In 1838 and ’°39, the school fund, should it furnish 
$75,000 for each of those years, will only postpone the 
accumulation of that fund to two millions of dollars, one 
single year; that is to say, until 1841, when it may pay, 
at 5 per cent., the yearly sum of $100,000, as called 
for by the law of 1831. 

Should these expectations be realized, it remains to 
see in what way these annual State contributions can be 
expended to the best advantage; and this brings us to 
consider the modes adopted elsewhere. 

In Ohio, with a school fund of $550,000, a tax of 
three fourths ofa millon the dollar, is collected in the 
same manner and at the same time that the general re- 
venue is collected. 

_In New York, the school fund is $1,754,046, and 
yields annually, $106,800, only $100,000 of which is 
distributed; that is,about one eleventh part of the whole 
school expense: and no town can partake of the state 
distribution, unless it levies upon its inhabitants two- 
elevenths, or a sum double the amount of that to 
which it is entitled from the fund of general apportion- 
ment. This tax is laid upon the several towns and ci- 
ties; another two-elevenths is raised by a tax upon the 
property of the several districts, in pursuance of ¢ vote 
of the inhabitants thereof; and the residue, nearly six- 


_ where few or no taxes are laid for schooling,and where 
last year $85,000 were exnended on that object, out of 
a school fund of $1,950,000, the system is less perfect. 

Its defects, which are ascribable in part to other causes, 

are, however, gradually disappearing, and means are 

/about being taken to create a rigid inspection of the 

,schools. When the tax existed, the school was better 

sustained, and the parents far more vigilant. The ane 
| nual average expense in Connecticut, on 25,000 scho- 
| lars, is two dollars and eighty cents. All the other 
| states of New England,derive nearly the whole of their 
| funds for the use of schools, from taxes. 


By a tabular statement of the colleges in Pennsylva- 


nia, the number of students is placed as 530, as fol- 
lows: 





' 





University, Philadelphia : - 126 
Carlisle . : ; 21 
Canonsburg ° ‘ « 167 
Washington ; ‘ ‘ 47 
Meadville ‘ ‘ ° . 6 
Alleghenytown : . , 53 
Easton ° ° . . 40 
Uniontown ° ° . 70 


530 divided into 1,347,672, the amount of our popu- 
lation will give about ove college taught individual to 
every 2540 inhabitants, 


We do not possess the means of ascertaining the com- 
parison between those who receive common schooling 
and the whole population of the state. 

As to the mode of instruction, it is the opinion of dis- 
tinguished individuals of experience in this State, that 
the course and subjects of study, ought to be left to the 
discretion of the district school officers and teachers. 
It is the practice in New York, where the laws, in rela- 
tion to these matters, are silent. Mr. Roberts Vaux of 
Philadelphia, has given very valuable information on 
primary schooling, which will accompany this report, 
‘He recommends l|:kewise the plan of a book, to be com- 
| posed purposely for the use of schools, and to be wide- 

ly diffused among them, with a motto, which the illus- 
| trious Penn, founder of our state, placed on the seal of 
| 


et 
_ 


the first and only literary incorporation, granted by him, 
in the city and county of Pennsylvania, about 150 years 
ago: ‘Good instruction is better than riches.” The force, 
beauty (and truth) of the sentiment, says that gentle- 
man, has lost nothing by the lapse of time, nor by the 
experience of mankind. 
Your committee believe that a book which shall con- 
tain the duty of a child or adult, towards his Creator, 
| his parents and teachers,and when arrived to manhood, 
| his political and social duty, as voter, juror, arbitrator, 
_&ec., with like admonitory instructions to females,might 
| be advantageously recommended and circulated by the 
superintendent of schools. This would contribute to 
the formation of good morals, and add to the instrue- 
tion of the children. Let the children be kept constantly 
‘in mind of the necessity of self control, obedience to 
parents, and wherever else obedience is due; nor should 
the masters or mistresses neglect manners. Early at- 
tention to manners, leads to a better deportment towards 
each other, in periods of I'fe when decorum becomes a 
|matter of social duty and civilization. At home and 
‘abroad, manners perhaps too much neglected by those 
| who have the care of the rising generation, will in all fue 
| ture intercourse with mankind, be highly beneficial. 
In concluding these remarks,your committee advert, 
with very great pleasure, to the spirit and zeal for uni- 
_ versal education, which are at this moment animating all 
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our own country, and many parts of Europe. Not an /|to the people of the respective counties of the Common- 
address is sent from the State Executives, to their Le-| wealth: Therefore, 
gislatures, without an exhortation in favour of thisim-| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
portant object. One Governor calls the establishment | tatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Ge- 
of a system of univers:] education “ a master stroke of | neral Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
policy.” ‘If people would value it as they ought,” | authority of the same: 
says the distinguished president of the university of} Section 1. That the city and county of Philadelphia, 
Transylvania, in Kentucky, ‘*‘ instead of placing it low |and every other county in this Commonwealth, shall 
down on the list of dispensables, teachers and scholars | each form a school division; and that every ward, town- 
would press forward to honour and profit by the sys-|ship or borough, within the several school divisions, 
tem; the future men and matrons of our beloved coun-| shall each form a school district, each of which shall 
try, would take their stations in life,intellectually fitted | contain a competent number of common schools for the 
to perform, steadily ,soberly,and of course usefully, their | education of every child within the limits thereof, who 
several duties.” In short, all depends “upon the prev- | shall apply, by his or her parents or guardian, for ad- 
alence of an enlightened and liberal public sentiment | mission and instruction. 
with regard to the value ofeducation. Itis, ifthe peo-| Section 2. It shall be the duty of the sheriff of each 
ple knew it, the best source of wealth, Knowledge is| county, thirty days previous to the election of supervi- 
wealth, as well as power. Intelligence and wealth sus- | sors in the respective townships, of town council in the 
tain to each other, the relation of cause and effect.” respective boroughs, and of constables in the respective 
For this reason it is, that many of the royal govern-| cities of this Commonwealth, to give notice by procla- 
ments of Europe are taking vast pains to enlighten | mation, to the citizens of each school district, to hold 
their subjects. England is engaged in maturing a ge-| elections in their respective townships, wards and bo- 
neral system, Prussia has already perfected hers. In} roughs, at the plices where, and at the time when, they 
that kingdom, in the year 1829, there were twenty-| hold their elections for such supervisors, town council 
eight seminaries, with 1500 pupils,intended for teachers, | and constables, to choose six citizens of each school dis- 
which furnished 600 annually besides many private | trict, to serve as school directors of said districts, res- 
seminaries engaged in the same work. The whole num-| pectively; which elections shall be conducted and held 
ber of teachers in Prussia, for a population of thirteen | by the same persons, and in the same manner as such 
millions, is 22,000. The annual demand is 900. By | elections for supervisors, town council and constables, 
common consent, the profession of teaching is allowed | are by law held and conducted. 
to rank there with the liberal professions, Section 3. It shall be the duty of the said school di- 
In France, general education has been resorted to, | rectors, within ten days after the period of their first 
for the purpose of suppressing crime. The courts of} election, to meet in their respective sclool districts, 
criminal justice of that country tried, in the year 1831, | when each board shall choose, out of their own body, a 
seven thousand six hundred and four cases,out of which, | pres'dent and secretary, and a delegate to the joint de- 
four thousand six hundred could neither read nor write; | legate meeting provided for in the following section; 
two thousand and forty-seven possessed a very imper- | and it shall be the duty of each board, on the day of 
fect knowledge of reading and writing, and one hun-| their first assembling as aforesaid, to divide themselves 
dred and ninety only,had received a superior education, | into three classes, the first of which shall serve until the 
out of whom, sixty-nine were acquitted. These re-| next election, the second until the second election, and 
sults induced the French government to establish ele-| the third until the third election following, so that one- 
mentary schools in every commune, or township, through- | third of each board may be chosen annually; and if any 
out France. vacancy shall occur, by death or otherwise, it shall be 
Considering, then, our own great deficiency in Penn- | the duty of the board in which such vacancy may occur, 
sylvania, the numerous solicitations from our fellow citi- | to fill the same, who shall serve as a school commission- 
zens, and the bright examples set us both in America| er until the next election. 
and Europe, your committee recommend, with great| Section 4. Onthe first Monday in May, ineach year, 
earnestness, to the Legislature, the passage of the bill! there shall be held, in each division, a joint meeting of 
now reported, or some other of a character suited to} the county commissioners and one delegate from each 
the subject; so that this session may not close, without} board of school directors within said county or school 
enacting a law which shall serve asa beginning to a| division; in which, it shall be decided whether or not a 
system of education, that may from year to year be in- | tax for the expenditure of each district be levied; and 
creased, until it becomes co-extensive with the State, | if a tax be authorized by a majority of the joint meeting, 
and commensurate to the wants of the people. it shall be proportioned among the several districts, ac- 
All which is respectfully submitted, cording to the number of taxable inhabitants in each 
ne district: each delegate to the joint meeting, shall be 
entitled to receive one dollar per day, for each day’s 
AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A GENERAL SYSTEM (attendance spent by himin travelling to and from, and 


OF EDUCATION BY COMMON SCHOOLS. oe said meeting; to be paid out of the county 
Whereas, universal education wouldoperate asa pow-| Section 5. The appropriations made for the common 
erful check upon vice, and would do more to diminish | schools, by the joint meeting, shall be considered part 
the black catalogue of crimes than any other measure, | of the authorized estimates of county expenditures, and 
whether for prevention or punishment: And whereas, | shall be levied and collected inthe usual manner: Pro- 
it is enjoined by the constitution, as a solemn duty, which | vided, that no tax shall be less in amount, than double 
cannot be neglected without a disregard of the moral | the funds'which may be furnished, as hereinafter direct- 
and political safety of the people: And whereas, the | ed, out of the treasury of this Commonwealth, in aid of 
fund for common school purposes, under the act of the | common schools, organized according to the provisions 
second of April one thousand eight hundred and thirty- | of this act: And provided further, that to constitute a 
one, will, on the fourth of April next, amount to the sum | joint meeting, at least two of the county commissioners 


of five hundred and forty-six thousand five hundred and | 


and a majority of the delegates of the school districts in 
sixty-three dollars and seventy two cents, and will soon | each division shall be required; and if no quorum be 


reach the sum of two millions of dollars, when it will| present, it shall be lawful for them to hold further meet- 
produce an interest of one hundred thousand dollars, | ings until one is obtained. 

which, by said act, is to be paid forthe support of com-| Section 6. If it shall be determined by such delegate 
mon schools: And whereas, provision should be made} meeting, that no appropriation for common schools shall 
by law for the distribution of the benefits of this fund, | be made by a tax on the school districts of the division 
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or county, for the current year, the said division or coun- | arts, — and where practicable, in agricultural pursuits: 
ty, for that year, shall receive no proportion of the | Provided, nevertheless, that no such connection shall 
school fund from the State, for that year; but such pro- | take place in any common school, unless four out of the 
portion of such school fund as would have gone to such | six directors of the district shall agree thereto. 
division or county, if such appropriation had been made, Section 10. It shall be the duty of each board of school 
shall go and be appropriated to such other divisions or | directors, by two or more of their number, to visit every 
counties in the Commonwealth, for that year, in the ra- | school within their school district; at least once in every 
tio of the taxables of such divisions or counties, as do by | month, and cause the result of said visit to be entered 
such delegate meetings determine to make such appro- | in the minutes of the board; and it shall be their further 
priation; and it shall be the duty of the county commis- | duty, te make an annual and full report to the district 
sioners of each county, in each year after such delegate | inspectors, to be appointed as hereinafter directed, of 
meeting may have been held, to communicate the pro- | the situation of each school in their district, the number 
ceedings thereof to the general superintendent: Provi- | of scholars, the studies pursued, and whether in connec- 
ded, that in case it shall have been determined, by any | tion with manual labor, the number. of months in the 
such delegate meeting, that no appropriation for com- | year the school shall have been opened, the expenses 
mon schools should be made for the current year, the | attending each school, salary of the teacher, and his 
acts of Assembly to provide for the education of the poor | or her qualifications and general conduct, together 
gratis now in force, shall remain in force in such divi-| with such information as may be beneficial in forming a 
sion or county, for the current year. just estimate of the value of such schools; and this re- 
Section 7. Within twenty days after such joint meet- | port to the said inspectors, shall be made on or before 
ing of the delegates as aforesaid, or at such time as such | the first day of October in each year. 
joint meeting shall fix and determine, if such delegate | ection 11. Annually on the first Monday in April, 
meeting shall have determined to make an appropria-| the District Court of the city and county of Philadel- 
tion as aforesaid, the people of the several school dis- phia, shaJl appoint two competent citizens of each school 
tricts shall assemble in their respective wards or districts, | district in the school division, composed of the city and 
at the usual place of holding ward or township elections, | county of Philadelphia, to be inspectors of the public 
or at such place as may be fixed by such delegate meet- | schools therein; and a similar duty shall be performed 
ing; and it shall be the duty of said delegate meeting, | by the several courts of Common Pleas in this Common- 
to give due notice of the time and place of holding such | wealth, annually, at their first session after the election 
meetings of the people, in the said school districts. And | of school directors for each district within their respec- 
the eee said scm tori so ere shall be | tive counties or divisions. 
organize appointing a chairman, and the secretar . ; . 
of the shi Gh 9 of the proper district shall Se | Sees 12. It sar oo duty of patra inspect. 
secretary of the said meeting, and shall record the pro- Sea WO SPEET: AEaEe ee. oo bape er thee a 
ceedings of such meeting, in the book of minutes of the | Oat OO Im exery Lape nantly. amet ie eine onence 
7 eee ee ee as they may think proper, to inquire into the moral 
said board; or in his absence, that duty shall be perfor- | “ aceee: Laika P 1 abil f th —ae ts 
med by some other director of the said board. It shall | character, learning and ability of the several teachers 
be the duty of the board of directors, to communicate ? employed therein; they shall have power to examine any 
to such meeting, such matters in reference to the com. } Pealifi eee eres a cages on vera 
mon school of the district, as may be important, which | = rn she at sors oe — a ‘ ie 
may be considered by such meeting; And it shall be in | — 1 os ae es ras 7 a 4 aualié therem the 
the power of the said meeting to decide, by a majority | — — oe ’ hall * ores lid f — ed o —— 
of votes, whether they will raise for the current year a | i oP ' oe pee : sg se a ae ae a ot ll 
sum in addition to that determined on by the delegate | =“ eee a re * er) ms OP ee ee 
meeting aforesaid, to be applied to the common schools | not have o a wen Page cate, shall receive from 
of the said district; and if such meeting shall so deter- | the ee areeeury ve ihe 4 of the Common- 
mine to raise such additional sum, it shall be the duty of | ¥* ~~ ee erates my Sea ee ee ee 
the secretary to certify the same to the commissioners! Section 13. The inspectors of any school division may 
of the county, whose duty it shall be to add the same as | Meet at such time and places as they may cleem expedi- 
an increase upon the assessment or tax of the said dis- ent, and adopt such rules for the examination of teach- 
trict, and the same shall be collected as county rates | €"S and schools, and prescribe such forms for certificates 
| 
| 


CT 


and levies are by law collected. as they may deem necessary to produce uniformity in 
Section 8. It shall be the duty of the several boards } such examinations and certificates throughout the school 
of school directors, to determine the number of schools | division; and they may, if they deem it expedient, ap- 
to be opened in their respective districts; to cause suita- | point days for the public examination of teachers, and 
ble buildings to be erected, purchased or hired, for | require all teachers to be examined in public; and said 
schools; to appoint capable teachers at liberal sala- | inspectors, or any one of them, may visit all district 
ries; to admit scholars; to have the general superinten- | Schools in their school divisions, and examine the 
dence of the schools of their respective districts; to pay | 54me- 
the necessary expenses incurred thereby, by orders | Section 14. Whenever the inspectors meet together, 
drawn on their treasurer, signed by the president, and | as they are empowered by the preceding section, they 
countersigned by thesecretary of the respective boards. | shall organize themselves for the proper transaction of 
Provided, that no school director shall receive any emo- | business, and éach inspector shall be governed by the 
lument whatever, for his services, except when serving | rules then adopted in his examinations, and observe 
asa delegate, according to the provisions of this act; | such forms, in his certificates, as shall be prescribed by 
but he shall be exempted, during the performance of | the majority of the inspectors of the school division thus 
the duties of said office, from militia duty, or serving | assembled; and no certificate of qualification shall be 
in the offices of constable, supervisor, or overseer of the | given by the inspectors, or any of them, to any teacher, 


poor. unless he or she be found qualified to teach reading, 
Section 9. Whereas, manual labor may be advanta- | writing, and arithmetic. 


geously connected with intellectual and moral instruc-| Section 15. The school inspectors shall minutely ex- 
tion, in some orall of the schools, it shall be the duty of | amine into the state and condition of the schools, both as 
the school directors to decide whether such connection | respects the progress of the scholars in learning, and 
in their respective districts shall take place or not; and | the good order of the schools; give their advice to the 
if decided affirmatively, they shall have power to pur- | school directors as to the government thereof; make an 
chase materials and employ artizans for the instruction | annual report to the superintendent of the public sehools, 
of the pupils in the useful branches of the mechanic | on or before the first Monday in November, of the situa- 
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tion of the schools in their respective districts, founded 
on their own observations; and the report of the respec- 
tive school directors, to include the character of the 
teachers; the number of scholars admitted during the 
year in the several schools under their inspection; the 
branches of study taught in each school; tlie number of 
months in the year during which each school shall have 
been kept open; the cost of school houses, either for 
building, renting or repairing, and all other costs that 
may have been incurred in maintaining the several 
schools in their respective districts; and also shall cause 
the same to be published in the school division, at the 
expense of the respective city or county. 

Section 16. ‘The Secretary of the Commonwealth 
shall be superintendent of all the public schools estab- 
lished by virtue of this act, and he shall perform the fol- 
lowing duties: 

I. Prepare and submit an annual report tothe Legis- 
lature, containing a statement of the condition of the 
common schools, estimates and accounts of expenditures 
of the school moneys, plans for the improvement of the 
common school system, and all such matters relating to 
his office of superintendent, and to the concerns of the 
common schools, as he shall deem it expedient to com- 
municate. 

II. He shall prepare suitable blank forms, with neces- 
sary instructions for making district and division reports, 
and for conducting the necessary proceedings under his 


jurisdiction, and he shall cause the same, together with 


all such information as he may deem necessary for the 
further improvement of the schools, to be transmitted 
to the several boards of directors. 

Iil.~He shall sign all orders on the state treasury, for 
the payment of moneys into the county school funds; 
but no such order shall be drawn, until the county com- 
missioners shall have furnished him with a certificate, 
which they are hereby required to do, of the amount of 


school tax having been paid into the county treasury, | 


according to the provisions of this act. 

1V. If any controversy shall arise, in relation to the 
assessment and collection of taxes, the distribution of 
public'moncey, the formation of districts, or any other 
cause connected with common schools, an appeal to the 
superintendent shall be made, who is hereby authorized 
to settle and adjust all such disputes, without cost to the 
parties; and all money reasonably expended by him, in 
this and other matters appertaining to the execution of 
his duty as superintendent, shal) upon due proof, be 
allowed to him by the auditor general, and paid out of 
the state treasury. 

Section 17. That the county commissioners shall 
whenever a school division is formed, transmit all ac- 
counts audited by the proper officer, to the superintend- 
ent, once every year, on or before the first day of No- 
vember. 

Section 18. That the superintendent shall, immedi- 
ately after the passage of this act, send a circular letter 
to the colleges and principal academies of this Common- 


wealth, requesting to know how many young men be- | 


tween the ages of sixteen and twenty, can be instructed 
at each, in a suitable manner for becoming teachers of 
common schools, and to obtain from those institutions 


the cost of such instruction, whether connected with | 


manual labor or otherwise; from among which, he shall 
select such as may agree to form twenty-five or more 
teachers each, in two years, at an annual expense that 
shall not exceed forty dollars per annum, for each stu- 
dent: Provided, that the whole cost for teaching as 


aforesaid, shall not in any one vear exceed eight thou- | 


sand dollars, which’sum is hereby appropriated annual- 
ly, for two years, it being the intention of the Legisla- 
ture in making thisappropriation, to commence a plan 
that may lead toa future supply of suitable teachers; 
and the superintendent is hereby authorized and direct- 


ed to fill up all the vacancies in all the colleges of this | 


Commonwealth that are bound to instruct young men 
gratis, and to make known by advertisements, in the 


[ Fenrvarr 





newspapers and otherwise, the provision of this section, 
that young men of good moral character may make ap- 
plication to him to be instructed as aforesaid. 

Section 19, That no individual thus applying shall be 
admitted, however, unless between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, nor remain for a longer period, than 
two entire years; and every pupil receiving instruction 

as aforesaid, shall be required, before he commences 

his studies, to engage himself, by his parent or guardi- 

an, to perform the duty of a teacher in the public schools 

of this Commonwealth, for the term of two years, or in 
default, to pay to the treasury of this Commonwealth, 
_ twice the amount of the usual college expenses for in- 
struction, which penalty shall be sued for and recover- 
ed from the parent or guardian aforesaid. 

Section 20. As soon as conveniently may be, after 
their appointment, the teachers of the several districts 
shall meet in their respective school divisions, and adopt 
a uniform course of study, to be pursued in every school 
in the division: Provided, that no course shall be adopt- 
ed which has not been first submitted to the superin- 
tendent for his approbation, and shall not have receiv- 
ed the assent of a majority of the teachers of said school 
division, 

Section 21. thousand dollars are appropriated 
this year, out of the school fund, to cover the expense 
of such school districts as may be immediately organized, 
and the cost of forming teachers as herein provided for; 
and the sum of dollars is hereby appropriated 
and directed to be paid by the proper officer, out of 
the treasury of this Commonwealth, to the superintend- 
ent, when he shall draw his warrant therefor; and the 
said school fund, under the like provisions and restric- 
tions, shall be chargeable with thousand dollars 
for the year eighteen hundred and thirty-five, which 
sum shall be annually thereafter appropriated and paid 
as aforesaid, until the year when the school fund shall 
yield an interest of one hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally, when that sum shall be distributed in each year, 
amongst the school divisions created by the adoption of 
this act, in manner following: The superintendent of 
common schools shall give notice, in at least one public 
newspaper in every school division within this Common- 
wealth, for the space of three weeks, of the sum to 
which such division may be entitled, having reference 
in such distribution to the number of taxable inhabitants 
in said division, and these funds shall be again distribu 
ted to the different districts, in proportion to the taxa- 
bles of said district; and as soon as practicable thereaf- 
ter, the directors of said school fund shall cause the dis- 
tributive share of each school division to be paid to the 
treasurer thereof, which shave shall be apportioned 
amongst the respective districts of the several divisions, 
by the joint meeting thereof, according to the said prin- 
ciple of distribution prescribed for the superintendent. 

Section 22. The county commissioners of each coun- 
ty in the Commonwealth, shall have power to take and 
hold, in fee simple or otherwise, any estate, real or per- 
sonal, which shall be given by any person or persons, 
_or bodies corporate, for the use of any school division 
or district within the said county. 

Section 23. That it shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of each county, for the time being, to receive all the 
moneys, from wh«tever sources they may arise or be- 
come due, that are to be applied to the support of any 
school or schools created under the provisions of this 
act within said county; and he shall keep a just and true 
account of all his receipts and payments, which the au- 
ditors ofthe county shall audit, settle and adjust, in like 
manner as they shall audit, settle and adjust his accounts, 
as county treasurer; which accounts, so audited, shall 
| be transmitted to the superintendent of common schools 
| by the county commissioners, as directed by this act. 
_And the said treasurer’s accounts shall contain a true 
statement of all moneys received during the year, for 
| the use of any school or schools of any division or dis- 
i trict of his county; designating, in said accounts, from 
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what sources said moneys have been derived, and to what 
uses they have been applied; and such account shall be 
sworn or affirmed to by him. 

Section 24. Every board of school directors shall draw 














their order on the county treasurer, for expenses incur- | and general condition of the Institution,for the past year. 


red by them, tothe order of the person or persons to 
whom the amount may be due, aid shall plainly desig- 
nate the seryice or services on account of which the said 
order is drawn; the bond of said treasurer shall be for- 
feited, by any failure to comply with the duties enjoin- 
ed upon him by this act; and upon settlement of the ac- 
count of such treasurer, if any balance is found due by 
him, the transcript of such balance may be filed in the 
court of Common Pleas of the proper county, and the 
same shall be a lien upon the real estate of such treasur- 
er, in like manner as balances due by him to the coun- 
ty and Commonwealth, are made liens by act of Assem- 
bly. 

‘Miatles 25. So much of any act of the General Assem- 
bly as is hereby altered or supplied, is hereby repealed, 
except the act and its supplements now in operation in 
the city and county of Philadelphi, entitled ** An act to 
provide for the education of children at the public ex- 
pense, within the city and county of Philadelphia,” 
which are in no wise to be considered as altered, amend- 
ed or repealed, but shall be concurrent with the provi- 
sions of this act, 


(To be continued. ) 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN DIS- 
PENSARY, FOR THE YEAR 1833. 
There have been under the care of the Dispensary 


from January Ist, to December 3ist, 1833, eight hun- 
dred and twenty patients, viz: 








Remaining under care from last year, 10 
Admitted since that time, 810 
-— 820 
Of whom the number Cured is 73 
Relieved, 30 
Irregular, 15 
Dead, 24 
Sent to Hospital, 4 
Remaining under care, 11 
820 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance in the Treasury last year, $272 27 
Annual Contribution, 216 00 
Life do, Abraham Lower, 30 00 
Do. do. Thomas H. Yardley, M.D. 30 00 
Legacy of James King $500 00 
Less State Tax of 24 per cent. 12 50 
487 30 
Income on Wills’ Legacy, 302 07 


Interest on Bond Stocks, 268 92 


Principal of do., sold or paid off, 5,178 94 
Quarter’s rent of house, 27 50 


Fixtures and Medicines sold Apothecary, 21 83 


$6,835 03 











EXPENDITURES, 

Medicines and Apothecary’s Salary, $306 30 
Bleeding, Cupping and Leeching, 259 40 
Printing, 15 00 
Instruments and box, 8 25 
Sundries, 2 62 
Furniture, 110 00 
Real Estate, taxes and repairs, 4,525 3: 
Collector’s commissions, 17 70 
Stock, Lehigh Loan, 1,278 80 
Balance in the Treasury, 311 64 

$6,835 03 


JOS. S. RILEY, President, 
Tuomas Trmminas, Secretary. 
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ATHENEUM.— Nineteenth Annual Report. 


The Directors of the Athenzum, in compliance with 








ithe requisitions of the Charter, submit to the Stock- 


holders a statement of the receipts and expenditures, 


It appears from the Treasurer’s accounts herewith pre- 
sented, that the amount received during that period is 
three thousand and seventy-eight dollars, fifty cents, viz. 
From 413 Stockholders, $1,652 00 


Arrears, : 78 00 
78 subscribers for a year and portions 


of a year, 526 00 


Transfers, 








5 00 

Interest on Stock, exclusive of Leh- 
man fund, 567 50 
Sale of ten shares, 250 00 
$3,078 50 


The disbursements have amounted to three thousaud 
and twenty five dollars fifty-seven cents, viz: 
For Books, Magazines, Foreign Periodicals, 


and English Newspapers, . 524 60 
For American Newspapers, - 408 37 
Binding, - - 72 19 
Lights, - - 287 82 
Fucl, in ° 66 00 
Postage, - - 128 45 
Furniture, - - 146 25 
Incidental exp’es and wages of messengers, 190 49 
Rent, - - 475 00 
Librarian’s Salary, . 600 00 
Commissions on collections, 125 40 


$3,025 57 

The amount of capital invested in stocks and mort- 
gages is twenty-two thousand five hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars twenty-one cents. Twelve thousand four 
hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty-five cents of 
this sum is the present amount of the principal and in- 
terest of the legacy of the late William Lehman, ap- 
propriated specifically by the terms of the bequest, 
‘‘for the construction of a suitable building’? for this in- 
stitution, 

The accommodations now enjoyed by the Atheneum, 
though in many respects highly desirable, do not afford 
sufficient room for its increasing Library, nor that pro- 
tection from fire, which the Directors feel it their duty 
to provide. An effort has lately been made to induce 
the literary and scientific societies to unite with this in- 
stitution in the construction of a fire proof edifice, for the 
safe keeping of their valuabl- libraries and cabinets, 
and the more ample convenience of their stockholders 
and visiters, ‘This plan has been received with appro- 
bation by our fellow citizens,and though obstacles have 
arisen to its immediate adoption, itis yet hoped that the 
publicity given to it may lead to its completion at no dis- 
tant day. 

During the last year a valuable addition has been made 
to the Library of the Athenzum of 500 volumes, be- 
queathed by John L. Harris of Burlington, New Jersey. 

It has been the object of the Directors to make the 
Athenzum an agreeable resort for strangers sojourning 
in our city,and they are gratified to find that in the past 
twelve months, wpwards of eleven hundred gentlemen 
have been introduced. 

In conclusion it is satisfactory to be enabled to remark, 
that this establishment has been eminently instrumental 
in the cultivation of a literary taste in Philadelphia, and 
of affording the means for the indulgence of that taste in 
the most economical and substantial manner. These are 
important considerations, especially for young persons, 
who are thereby induced to pass their evening hours of 
leisure in the acquirement of valuable knowledge within 
the walls of this useful Institution. | On behalf of the 
Board of Directors. ROBERTS VAUX, 


CLEMENT C. BIDDLE, 


WM. M. MEREDITH, 
Philad’a, Jan. 29th, 1834, Committee. 
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re were males of 20 years and upwards, 1,151; under 20 years, 1,261; females of 20 years 
and upwards 944; under 20 years 1,084. 


There were 406 returns received at the Health office, of persons who died in the Alms-House of the City and 
Districts during the year; 478 People of Colour are included in the total number of deaths. 

Agreeable to returns made at the Health Office and collected from 157 Practitioners of Midwifery, there have 
been born in the City and Liberties, from the 1st of January, 1833, to the 1st of January, 1834, 3,840 males, and 
es — < children, making the total number of births 7,642, leaving a difference between the births and 
+) ’ . 















DEATHS IN EACH MONTH OF THE ABOVE Se RACs am 
Males. Females, Total, 
PERIOD. January . 357 . ee . 680 
Adults. Children. Total.| February . 331 . 328 . 659 
January . 203 ; 192 ‘ 395|March ., 354 . > - 686 
February . 152 . 168 . - 320) April - 272 » 293 : 565 
March 180 a : 366 | May i> ep a 305. . 567 
April - @75.. 148 . - $23) June » 285 . 284 ; 569 
May . 178 pe . 357 | July 2 ene 88 . 586 
June a 209 . . 350) August . 361 . 330 ; 691 
July =. 224 . 9862 .  —586|September. 346 . 852 . 698 
August +. 240 . . 402| October . 349 . $12 ont Qin 
September . 167 : 180 : 347|November . 306 . 300 ; - 606 
October . a 161. - 860|December- . 314 - 3860 : 674 
November . 166 : 149 : 315 cate wuss — 
December . 152 . 167 , - 319 3846 3802 7642 





— For tables showing the births in each month for ten 

2099 2341 4440 | years, as also some curious facts and calculations on this 

By order of the Board of Health subject, see a paper entitled ‘‘ Medical Statistics,” by 
WM. A. MARTIN, Clerk. 


Governeur Emerson M. D. published in the American 
Health Office, Philad. Jan. Ist, 1834. Journal of Medical Sciences for November 1831. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE REMOVAL | whenever it can be done without injustice to the claims 


_ OF THE DEPOSITS. 
(Continued from page 91.) 
Appendix to the Report of the Government Directors. 


Cc. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, ? 
September 26, 1833. § 


Sir: Believing that the public interest requires that 
the Bank of the United States should cease to be the 
depository of the money of the United States, I have 
determined to use the State banks as places of deposit, 
and have selected for that purpose in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the Girard bank. 

You will therefore present the enclosed draught of a 
contract to that bank, and upon the execution of the 
contract you will forward it to this department. You 
will ask the aid of the District Attorney of the United 
States, who will see that the contract is executed in 
due form, under the corporate seal. “The contract be- 
ing executed, you will then deposit all of the public mo- 
ney which may come to your hands after the thirtieth 
day of this present month of September, in the bank 
above mentioned, until the further order of this depart- 
ment. You will also deposit in the said bank for col- 
lection all the bonds which may hereafter be taken for 
the payment of duties. You will also call on the Bank 
of the United States at Philadelphia, and receive from 
it all bonds heretofore given to the United States,which 
are payable on or after the first day of October next, 
and deposit them for collection in the aforesaid State 
bank, I send you herewith an order on the Bank of 
the United States for that purpose, 

When the contract shall have been executed by the 
State bank, you will forward the enclosed lettersto the 
Collectors at Bridgetown, Burlington, Great Egg Har- 
bor, Little Egg Harbor, who have heretofore deposited 
the money received by them in the Bank of the United 
States. 

You will continue to deposit as usual in the Bank of 
the United States until the 30th of this present month 
of September, inclusive. 

You will keep a copy of the contract executed by the 
bank, and from time to time advise this department of 
any thing you may deem material to the public interest, 
connected with the change of the deposits, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To James N. Barker, Esq. 
Collector, Philadelphia. 


D. 
TREASURY Oteter 
September 26, 18353. 

Sir: The Girard bank has been selected by this de- 
partment as the depository of the public money collect- 
ed in Philadelphia and its vicinity, and the Collector at 
Philadelphia will hand you the form of a contract pro- 

osed to be executed, with a copy of his instructions 
rom this department. 

In selecting your institution as one of the fiscal agents 

of the Government, [ not only rely on its solidity and 
established character, as affording a sufficient guaranty 
for the safety of the public money entrusted to its keep- 
ing, but I confide, also, in its disposition to adopt the 
most liberal course which circumstances will admit to- 
wards other moneyed institutions generally, and par- 
ticularly to those in the city of Philadelphia. 

The deposits of the public money will enable you to 
afford increased facilities to commerce, and to extend 
your accommodation to individuals. And as the duties 


of other classes of the community. . 
lam, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To the Presipent of the Girard Bank, 
Philadelphia. 
E. 
TREASURY ae 
September 26, 1833. 


Sir: You will deliver to the Collector at Philadelphia 
all bonds to the United States, payable on or after the 
Ist day of October next, which may be in your posses- 
sion, on the receipt of this order. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
N. Brpprz, Esq. President Bank U. S., 
Philadelphia, 
Cotrrecton’s Orricr, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1833. 

Sir: I had the honor to receive, last evening, your 
communication dated the 26th instant,in relation to the 
deposit of the public money and bonds for collection in 
this district, together with its several enclosures. 

Agreeably to your direction, U this morning present- 
ed to the President of the Girard bank the letter ad- 
dressed to him, with the draught of the contract, and a 
copy of the instructions received by me. The Board of 
Directors wa3, in consequence, convened at 12 o’clock; 
but, owing to the absence of some of the members,and 
the desire to have a full board, it adjourned to meet at 
half past 5 o’clock this evening; at that hour a full at- 
tendance of the Board took place, and the terms pro- 
posed were unanimously agreed to. I have, therefore, 
the honor to transmit the contract, executed in due 
form, after being submitted to the Attorney of the 
United States, 

The late hour at which the instrument was complet- 
ed, has made it necessary to postpone the execution of 
the remaining part of your instructions until Monday, 
when I shall proceed to withdraw the bonds deposited 
for collection, from the Bank of the United States, and 
place them in the Girard Bank. 

The letters to the Collectors at Bridgetown, Burling- 
ton; Great Egg Harbor, and Little Egg Harbor, receiv- 
ed with your communication, have been 
agreeably to your direction. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.N. BARKER, Collector. 

The Hon. R. B. Taner, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
G. 

Memorandum of an agreement made and entered into 
this twenty-eight day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, between ‘the Girard Bank, in the city of Phil- 
adelphia,” and the United States of America. 


1st. The said bank agrees to receive, and enter to 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, all 
sums of money offered to be deposited on account of 
the United States whether offered in gold or silver coin, 
in notes of the Bank of the United States or branches, 
in notes of any bank which are convertible into coin, in 
its immediate vicinity,or in the notes of any bank,which 


which are payable to the Government arise from the | it is for the time being in the habit of receivin 


business and enterprise of the merchants engaged in fo- 


2d. If the deposit in said bank shall tacoma 


reign trade,it is but reasonable that they should be pre- | of its capital stock actually paid in, it is agreed that col- 
ferred, in the additional accommodation which the | lateral security, satisfactory to the Secretary of the 


public deposits will enable your institution to give, | Treasury, shall be given for its safe keeping and faith- 
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ful disbursement: Provided, That if the said Secretary | it by so distinguished a mark of your confidence, and 
shall at any time deem it necessary,the said bank agrees} to tender you the assurance that the duties we are 
to give collateral security when the deposit shall not| about to undertake, will be performed faithfully, and 
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equal one-half the capital. 

3d. The said bank agrees to make weekly returns of 
its entire condition to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and to the Treasurer of the United States, of the state 
of his accounts, and submit its books and transactions to 
a critical examination by the Secretary, or any agent 
duly authorized by him, whenever he shall require it. 

This examination may extend to all the books and 
accounts, to the cash on hand, and to all the acts and 
concerns of the bank, except the current accounts of 
individuals; or, as far as is admissible, without a viola- 
tion of the bank charter. 

4th, The said bank agrees to pay, out of the deposit 
on hand, all warrants or draughts which may be drawn 
upon it by the Treasurer of the United States, and to 
transfer any portion of that deposit to any other bank 
or banks employed by the Government within the 
United States, whenever the Secretary of the Treasury 
may require it, without charge to the Government for 
transportation or difference of exchange, commission, 
or any thing else whatsoever; but the Secretary of the! 
Treasury shall give reasonable notice of the time when 
such transfer will be required. 

5th. The said bank agrees to render to the Govern- 
ment, whenever required by the proper authority, all 
or any portion of the services now performed by the 
Bank of the United States, or which might be lawfully 
required of it in the vicinity of said contracting bank, 

6th. If the Secretary of the Treasury shall think pro- 
per toemploy an agent, or agents, to examine and re- 
port upon the accounts and condition of the banks in 
the service of the Government,or any of them, the said | 
bank agrees to pay an equitable proportion of his or 
their expenses and compensation, according to such 
apportionments as may be made by the said Secretary. 

7th, Whenever required by the Secretary of the, 





Treasury, the said bank agrees to furnish with all con- | 
venient despatch bills of exchange on London, payable | 
at such sight as may be required, at the usual market | 
price for the time being, without commission, or ad- 
vance for the profit of said bank, or any charge what-| 
sover beyond the actual cost, the payment of said bills 
to be guarantied by said bank. 

8th. It is agreed that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may discharge the said bank from the service of the 
Government, whenever, in his opinion the public in- 
terest may require it. 

In witness whereof, the said Girard bank, in the city 





according to our best ability and judgment, 
I remain, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAS, SCHOTT, President. 
Honourable R. B. Tawer, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 


(To be continued. ) 





DANVILLE AND POTTSVILLE RAIL-ROAD. 


Report of the Committee on Inland Navigation and In- 
ternal Improvement, Relative to the Danville and 
Pottsville Rail-road.—-By Mr. Keating. Read in the 
House of Representatives, Jan 29, 1834. 


The committee on inland navigation and internal im” 
provement, to whom were referred memorials from the 
oard of Managersof the Danville and Pottsvile rail- 
road company, and from a large number of citizens of 
Northumberland, Schuylkill and other counties, praying 
for aid on the part of the State to the said road, 


REPORT. 
That in order fully to appreciate the claims of the 


company upon the State, for assistance in their opera- 
tions, it becomes necessary to enquire into the objects 


cf the work, the difficulties to be encountered, the pro- 
gress that has been made, and the benefits which the 
State at large may derive from its completion. 

The object of the road appears to be to add another 
connexion to those now completed or in progress be- 
tween the waters of the Schuylkill and those of the 
Susquehanna—between the interior and the seaboard— 
between the inland counties of Pennsylvania and its 
great commercial metropolis. If your committee have 
rightly understood the objects of internal improvements, 


\they consist first in facilitating the navigation of our 


streams, and assisting the descent of produce down our 
great vallies, and secondly in connecting the inhabitants 
of remote vallies by transverse lines, passing from one 
stream to another. Of these, the first are the easiest 
achieved; the course of trade will naturally effect them; 
as soon as the accumulation of produce becomes suffi- 
ciently great, it will (unaided by any extraneous pow- 
er) break down all obstructions, and open its way to 
market. But the accomplishment of the transverse 
lines is of a different character. The gravity of the 
trade, may be considered as opposing rather than facili- 
tating their execution. Its tendency being to float 


of Philadelphia, has caused to be affixed lis corporate | down stream, it requires extra aid and assistance to di- 
seal, attested by the signatures of its President and| vert it from its natural channels, and to carry it across 


Cashier, on the day and year first above written. 
JAS. SCHOIrT, President. 
[u. s-] WM. D, LEWIS, Cashier. 


H. 
Grrarp Bank, : 
Philadelphia, September 28, 1833. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
o favor of the 26ih instant, informing me that you 
ad selected this bank ‘‘as the depository of the public 
money collected in Philadelph'a and its vicinity, and 
that the Collector would hand me the form of a contract 
pees to be executed, with a copy of his instruc- 
ions from your department, 





from one valley to another, if such an object be deem- 
ed desirable. 

That this result is important, ina country of large 
extent like the United States, and that it is highly dee 
sirable in a State situated as is Pennsylvania, are pro- 
positions which your committee deem too plain to re- 
quire proof. If these facilities be not given, reason 
teaches and experience proves, that while the trade of 
the northwestern counties of this State will tend to the 
lakes, and thence passto the Atlantic by northern 
channels, the productions of the Allegheny and the 
Monougahela, with their several tributaries, will float 


| thousands of miles down the waters of the Mississippi to 


the Gulf of Mexico, at less expense than is required to 
carry them a few hundred miles across to the waters of 





The documents alluded to were accordingly furnish-| the Atlantic. In like manner, the produce of the Sus~ 
ed me this morning, and the contract has been duly | quehanna tends to the Chesapeake, with greater force 
executed on behalf of this bank, by order of the Board! than to the Delaware, though the tongue of land be- 
of Directors. It will doubtless reach you, through the | tween the two vallies be but of very moderate width.— 
medium of Majur Barker, by the mail which conveys | Such transverse lines may be considered as the great 
this. : braces which bind together the clistant parts of the State, 
_ In making the present announcement, I take occa-| ‘They serve to connect, by the strong ties of mutual in- 
sion to express the high sense entertained by the di-} terest and frequent intercourse, the inhabitants of the 
rectors of this institution of the honor conferred upon’ differe nt vallies of Pennsylvania, and to induce them to 
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carry to the Delaware the productions which would 
otherwise seek a market in Quebec, New York, Balti- 
more, or New Orleans, The fostering of this commer- 
cial and social connexion is, in the opinion of your 
committee, one of the first duties of the State; and if 
judiciously executed, it can scarcely be carried too far. 
From the earliest days of our republic, it has engaged 
the attention of our statesmen. It should never be lost 
sight of, until the whole trade of our northern and west- 
ern counties shall be made to flow tothe southeast, 
until the produce of Lake Erie and of the Allegheny 
shall be fully conducted into the valley of the Susque- 
hanna, and from the latter into that of the Delaware. 


Where nature has refused, or stinted the means of 
making or supplying canals, art and science have pro- 
vided measures of nearly equal, if not (as some sup- 
Pose, ) of superior adyantage, by means of railroads. 


The connexion of the Susquehanna with the Schuyl- 
kill, was contemplated at an early period; and the com. 
mencement of a work to effect it so early as ’93, is one 
of the striking evidences of the great importance which 
the generation that preceded us, ascribed to this con- 
nexion. At that time, rail roads were (for all practical 
purposes of trade,) unknown and unthought of; and 
hence the connexion of the valley of the Susque- 
hanna, at or near the point of junction of its two great 
branches with the valley of the Schuy!kill, was not 
contemplated. But from the moment that rail roads 
were first suggested as substitutes for canals, and long 
before their merits were generally understood, a few 
bold and original minds immediately pointed out the 
immense advantages which they were likely to produce 
to the whole world, but chiefly to the United States, 
and perhaps to none of the States more than to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among these men, of mind sufficiently enlarged to 
grasp at new and yet undeveloped schemes, was the 
late Gen. Daniel Montgomery, who at once perceived 
the advantages of such an improvement to the section 
of country in which he lived, and who, having once 
seen it, spared no effort to effect its accomplishment. 
From that moment, to the last period of his valuable ex- 


istence, the best energies of his mind were uninterrupt- 
edly devoted to it. 


With this view, he was active in obtaining from the 
Legislature, in 1828, directions to the canal commis- 
sioners ‘‘to cause to be made surveys, examinations and 
estimates from some point on the Schuylkill canal to a 
point or points on the Susquehanna river, between Cat. 
tawissa and Sunbury,” with a view to facilitate the for- 
mation of a company, for the incorporation of which, 
he had succeeded in obtaining the law of April 8th, 
1826. Those surveys were made in 1828, by Moncure 
Robinson, Esq., an engineer well known to all, as hav- 
ing received repeated evidences of the confidence of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


At that time, it was believed that the efforts of a pri- 
vate corporation, unassisted by public funds, would suf- 
fice to effect the desired object: with this view, the 
matter was no further pressed upon the Legislature,and 
private capital was sought to accomplish this great pub- 
lic improvement, In 183], the company went into 
operation. The largest contributor to it was the late 
Stephen Girard; a man whose powerful and enterpriz- 
ing spirit was such, as fully to estimate the value of 
such ascheme. After carefully enquiring into its merits, 
and weighing them with his usual deliberation, he be- 
came a large stockholder in the company; having, no 
doubt, in view at the time, to drive on the work with 
his accustomed perseverance, until it should reach the 
valuable landed property which he had recently acquir- 
ed in Schuylkill county. How far he would have gone 
beyond this point, if he had lived, it is impossible to as- 
certain, and therefore unnecessary to enquire. But the 
spirit which influenced the actions of this keen-sighted 
capitalist, to leave no part of his valuable estate unim- 
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proved, and to cause the whole of it to pour its produc- 
tions into the great reservoir of his wealth in Philadel- 
phia, should induce the State to promote, in like man- 
ner, a scheme which is greatly to advance the value of 
its property. 

Your committee have not viewed it as a mere ques- 
tion of investment, to determine what per centage it 
would yield upon the capital embarked in it. The 
State has, we apprehend, other and greater interests at 
stake, and derives other and more valuable benefits 


from such works,than the mere dividend to be obtained 
from them. 


An inspection of the maps of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, must satisfy us that all the trade of the south- 
ern part of the State, of all that lies south of Seneca 
lake, will find a nearer and better market in Philadel- 
phia, than in the city of New York; provided the means 
of communication are opened. 


The nearest route is undoubtedly down the valley 
of the Schuylkill, and all that is requisite is a short and 
direct communication fromthe Susquehanna to the head 
waters of the Schuylkill. None such is now opened, 
ata higher point than Middletown and Reading; and it 
cannot be denied that it is the interest of the State, that 
ahigher communication should be made. Looking at 
the immense trade which must eventually be carried on 
between the valleys of the Susquehanna and Schuylkill, 
the committee are of opinion that too many lines of 
communication cannot be opened, and that the trade 
will increase in the ratio of the number of avenues that 
are opened for it. 

The works of the company have been driven with the 
highest intelligence and activity. The route was lo- 
cated by their engineer, Mr, Robinson, on or near the 
line of bis original surveys, A considerable portion of 
it is now completed, and intull operation. Thisincludes 
no less than six inclined planes, of an unusually bold 
construction, atunnel of great beauty, and a line of 
road surpassed by none in the world, for the wildness 
of the country in which it was executed, and for the 
difficulties which have been successfully overcome. The 
road is now completed as far as Girardville, and an ex- 
tensive coal business will be carried on upon it, next 
season, By this worl, the great coal region beyond 
the Broad Mountain (which until now was inaccessible) 
is connected with the improvements on the Schuylkill. 
The question presents itself, whether this fine work is 
to remain unfinished, or to be continued until it shall 
reach the waters of the Susquehanna. The importance 
of this line having been made manifest, by the surveys 
executed under the sanction of the State; by the for- 
mation of a private company to achieve the proposed 
object; by their zealous attempts to accomplish it, and 


—_— 


| by the signal success that has hitherto attended their 
| operations; it would seem to be the duty of the State, 
|to lend its assistance to forward the completion of the 
| road, 


| In presenting these views, the Committee are influ- 


enced by a due regard for the interests of the State,and 
for the merits of the company; whose means to finish 
it are evidently inadequate. 


By the completion of this road to the waters of the 
Susquehanna, the great coal regions on the Shamokin 
and Mahonoy will find an outlet for their produce, which 
will considerably increase the tolls on the Susquehanna 
division of the Pennsylvania canal; upon which it must 
descend, from Danville or Sunbury, on its way to tide 
water; contributing, in its passage, to the supply of 
the thriving country along the valley. 

The aid granted by the State to the Union canal 
company, and to the Chesapeake and Delaware canal 
company, places the claims of the Danville and Potts- 
ville company, for relief, on a strong foundation, and 
would perhaps justify an application for a large appro- 
priation. But as their object may, it is hoped, be ac- 

‘complished without such a contribution, the committee 
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State for the payment, for a term of years, of the inte- 
rest upon such stock (to the amount of say two hun- 
dred thousand dollars) as may be hereafter subscribed; 
which pledge will only operate against the State, when 
the revenues of the company are inadequate to the 
payment of said interest, 

In whatever light we consider this work, either as one 
calculated to benefit the counties of Columbia and 
Schuylkill; as the feeder of a great accession to the 
trade on the Schuylkill and Susquehanna canals; as 
tending to develope the mineral resources of Pennsyl- 
vania; or, finally, as a link in the great chain that must 
bind together the northern and southern sections of the 
State; it commends itself to the particular attention of 
the Legislature. 

With these views, the committee report a bill, enti- 
tled “An act granting aid to the Danville and Pottsville 
rail-road,”’ 


County Commissioners’ Office, 
November 26, 1833. 


To Commodore James Barron, U. S. Navy: 


Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned, Commissioners of 
the county of Philadelphia, take great pleasure in mak- 
ing known to you, the invaluable aid we received during 
the late season, (in the erection of a county bridge over 
Gunner’s Run, near Dyottville Glassworks, at its junc- 
tion with the Delaware river, ) by the use of the Valve 
Board Pump invented by you, which has enabled us to 
overcome the great and constant accumulation of water 
from the foundation of the bridge; as a proof of its utili- 
ty, the bason above the Coffer Dam, 200 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and upwards of eight feet deep, was discharg- 
ed in one day by your pump, with the aid of the one 
previously in use; the water running in at the same time 
from different places; and from accurate calculation, 
this invaluable pump must have discharged at the rate 
of 65,000 gallons per hour. We, therefore, have no 
hesitation in earnestly recommending it to all, who may 
have occasion for the aid of a powerful machine of this | 
description, as it may be enJarged to any dimensions, 
and put in operation by steam, horse, or water | 
power. ~ We, therefore, having the utmost confi- | 
dence in the great public advantage that must result | 
from your important invention, and, at the same time, | 





entertaining the highest regard for your obliging and | ; 


disinterested attention, do, with entire satisfaction, ten- 
der to you our sincere thanks, 
With great esteem, we are 
your obedient servants, 
THOMAS MAGUIRE, 
JO 'N THOMPSON, 
DAVID PAUL, 
County Commissioners. 


County Commissioners’ Office, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 3, 1833. 
To Commodore James Barron, U. S. Navy. 
Dear Sir,—In addition to the information communi- 
cated to you, on the subject of your valuable Valve 
Board Pump, we beg leave to state, that sixteen men 


were only required to keep these two pumps guing 
throughout the day. . 


Withsentiments of high respect, we remain your obe- 


dient servants. 


JOHN THOMPSON, 

DAVID PAUL, 

THOMAS MAGUIRE. 
County Commissioners, 





have prepared a bill, merely pledging the faith of the | 
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For the Register. 
LOGAN, THE INDIAN CHIEF, 
Mr. Hazard:— 


Your correspondent **I. F. F.” was mistaken in im- 
puting the article to me, respecting the Indian name of 
Wingohocking, being exchanged for that of Logan. It 
was a very pardonable misapprehension, because of its 
signature ‘* W.” and its attempt at an illustration of our 
early history. It may be seenin your article ‘ Ger- 
mantown,” by me, published in your first volume of the 
Register, page 290, that I then gave it as a fact that 
Wingohocking was an early Indian name of the Creek, 
for so I had seen it marked in some early maps which 
I had seen—perhaps in Holmes’ at the City Library, 
which you will please to consult, and then add your 
opinion. 5 

But I had another purpose, in setting myself to this 
subject; it was to ascertain from your correspondent, 
“I. F. F.” whether he, ashe gave the meaning of 
Wingohocking in the Delaware dialect, could not de- 
duce from the same source, the import of several other 
of our Indian names in and about our county of Phila- 
delphia. They might,if known, serve to elucidate use- 
fully, some local incidents of remote time. I have be- 
fore me the letter of a Moravian Missionary among the 
Delawares, of the year 1824, directly to the point of ex- 
plaining as many as two dozen of our Indian names, 
The result was, that neither he, nor the best informed 
and oldest of the Delawares, understood these as Dela- 
ware names; and he advises me, that they seem by their 
construction to be of Shawnee formation, Perhaps this 
idea, if known to Mr. Vetake in his late Quarterly Re- 
view, might haye suggested to his correspondent an 
additional argument for his non-reception of the belief 
of the original character of the Lenni Lenape or Dela- 
wares in Pennsylvania.— Certainly if we could arrive at 
the origin of local names, we should have a better 
guide to the national character of those who conferred 
them. But to return more immediately to the subject 
in hand, I desire to inform your correspondent, that the 
name ‘* Wingohocking,” notwithstanding his assertion 
of its being a Delaware word, and meaning “ a favour- 
ite spot,” &c., is actually among the list which the Del- 
awares themselves could not interpret! I mean no of- 
fence to your correspondent, but to excite him toa 
closer investigation, in hopes that if he has access 
to facts competent to explain our Indian names, that he 
will be pleased to aim at the explanation of such In- 
dian names as we now possess in our county. Indeed 
we should be glad to see the thing attempted over a 
much more extended field—to places all over our State, 
—yea, over our whole country,—such as Susque- 
quehanna, Chesapeake, Potomac, &c. Among the 
names which I had submitted to my Delaware corres- 
pondent, are the words Coaquanock, Shakamaxon, Pau- 
taxat,—Sepassin, Mocoponacka, Tenicum, Wiccacoa, 
Tacony, Moyamensing, | said to bea place of Deer and 
Turkies,] Passyunk, [said to mean a place of Geese, ] 
Conoquinoque, Sepekin, Cohoksink, Wissahiccon, [said 
to mean crooked,] Mingo, &c. &c. The three first on 
the list, were the only ones to which he could affix any 
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meaning,and that by a little alteration—such as Poutax- 
at, to Poutpecat, which would mean a great bend ofa 
gulf—a bay of a river, and Coaquanaque wou!d mean a 
very large high pine tree, 

If these remarks are worth any thing for your pages, 
they are at your service. 

From your friend, 
J. F. WATSON. 
Germantown, Feb, 11, 1834. 


P.S. The Secretary of War, Barbour, once under- 
took to offer several of our Indian names to be inter- 
preted, by the remote Indian Agents,by my suggestion. 
How it succeeded I never heard. 

Watsons’ ** Tales of Olden Times,” page 58, says, 
“Frankford lies on the creek, the Indian Wingohocking, 
which comes fromthe Frankford Company’s Land,” 
in Germantown. 


Since the receipt of the above letter, we have had 
an opportunity of examining Heckwelder’s communica- 
tion to the American Philosophical Society, and pub- 
lished by them in 1833, entitled “names given by the 
Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, to rivers, streams 
and places in Pennsylvania, - &c.” from which we ex- 
tract the following explanations of some of the names 
mentioned by Mr. Watson. 


1. Coaquannock—the grove of long pines, 

2. Shakamaxon—place of eels, 

3. Cohocksink—pine lands, where the timber is 
principally pine. 

4. Maupackhan—the large potatoe stream. 

By reference to Heckwelder’s work referred to, Mr. 
W. will find that, to a considerable extent, the desider- 
atum suggested by him, has beensupplied. We may 
at some future time, make more copious extracts from 
it.—Ep. 
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BRIDGE AT ROBBSTOWN. 


** Bridge over the Youghiagheny, at Robbstown. This 
nobje structure was finished a few weeks since, and we 
are told that it is decidedly the handsomest, and, from 
appearance, the most substantial bridge in this country. 
It is 482 feet long, and rests upon two large stone abut- 
ments, and two stone piers—the piers are 50 feet in 
length, 17 feet in width, and between 31 and 32 feet 


high, and contain with the abutments, about 3,840) } 


perches of stone ;—the timber used in building it, is es- 
timated at about 230,000 feet. The contract for the 
erection of it was taken by Mr. Maize, at $16,000—of 
this amount the state subscription was $8,550; the bal- | 
ance of 7,450 was raised by individual subscription, by | 
the citizens of Robbstown and its immediate vicinity, ail | 
of which was punctually paid into the treasury, and the 
claims of the contractor discharged. It is supposed that, 
when the expense of erecting a toll house, building 
guard walls to the abutments, and other incidental ex- 


tout $1000 _ up, the company will be in debt | 


** The bridge is situated on one of the great thorough- 
fares from the east to the west, and there can be little 
doubt but the stock will prove a profitable investment 
of capital. It is believed, by those who are judges of 
such matters, that the stockholders will realize a divi- 
dend of from 10 to 20 per cent per annum,” 


Days of the Month 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 
State Capitol— Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 

By James Wricsart, Librarian, 


SEPTEMBER 18335. 


Days of Week. 

Morning temperat 
Noon temperature. 
Even. temperature 
Mean temp. of day 
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Thermometer. 
1;Sunday 
2|Monday 
3/Tuesday 
4|Wednesd 
5|Thursd’y 
6\Friday 
7|Saturday 
8|Sunday 
9) Monday 

10|Tuesday 
11/Wednesd 
12|Thursd’d 
13|Friday 
14\Saturday 
15|Sunday 
16) Monday 
17\Tuesday 
18|Wednesd 
19/Thursd’y 
20\Friday 
21/Saturday 
22\Sunday 
23|Monday 
24/Tuesday 
25|Wednesd 
26)Thursd’y 
27| Friday 
28|Saturday 


74 
29\Sunday 79 
30\ 


70 
-66 
83 
82 
78 
70 
68 
67 
75 
70 
58 
60 
64 
63 
66 
70 
70 
80 
82 
78 
69 
65 
66 
70 
79 
79 
73 
73 
73 


ms 


80 
68 
68 
65 
78 
70 
58 
60 
64 
70 
70 
73 
78 
82 
85 
80 
78 
63 
70 
74 
77 
80 
78 
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78 
30\Monday 60 75 


70 
77 
77 
83 
Maximum on the 20th 
Minimum on the 23d 
Difference 
Mean 
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79° 
56° 
23° 
68° 


Atmosphere. 


Way of the month. 

12456 11 13 14 15 
16 19 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 30 


Morning. Afiern’n. 


fair 
fair 
rain 
cloudy 
fair 


fair 
cloudy 
cloudy 
rain 
rain 


19 days 
1 day 
1 day 
3 days 
1 day 


8 18 21 


3 9 17 20 29 


Days of the month. 
12814 
37 
28 29 
9 17 18 19 
20 21 
4561011 
12 13 15 16 22 23 24 2 
_ 26 27 30 11 days 

On the 20th at noon, thermometer at 85°, the 
highest. 

On the 23d in the morning, at 40°, the lowest. 

The wind has been 4 days east of the meridian, 18 
days west of it, and 4 days north, and 4 south. 

Very little rain during the month. 

Mean temperature of this month 2° warmer than last 
September, 
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Cotomsra, Feb. 8, 1834, | 
' 


Appointments by the Governor. 
The ice on the Susquehanna, opposite Columbia i” 
moved off on Thursday last, and the river is now clear, Col, Robert Orr to be Associate Judge of Armstrong 
with the exception of a short distance out from the | Co, 
Wrightsville shore. —Columbia Spy. Henry Myers to be Associate Judge of Delaware 


Co. 





Eanraqvuaxe.—On Wednesday night last, at about 
half past 10 o’clock, a shock of an earthquake was felt 
in this place. It was accompanied by alow rumbling| Edmund C, Watmough, Deputy Attorney General of 
noise, which many, at the moment, thought was occa-/} the , it . : 
sioned by the passing of astage along the street. Crock- he Mayor’s Court of the City of Philadelphia. 
ery and other articles on shelves were noticed to shake —== 
very considerably. Its duration could not have exceed- \ es ) : 6° wes 
ed twelve peepee. We have heard it remarked by a} ;, Comuzncz.—It appears from tables in Moore's Erwe 
number who were out of doors at the time, that there are that there were exported from Philadelphia 
was a great change in the atmosphere immediately be- during the 4th quarter of 1832, andthe first 3 quarters 
fore the shaking—it being so hot and oppressive, as to} of 1833 of 
render it difficult to breathe. ‘The shock was said to : i 5 : 
be the most violent one ever experienced in this part of| Domestic and foreign white and printed cottons as 
the country. Lancaster, and other places as far as heard | follows— 
from, were similarly visited. 


By the Attorney General. 


| 








It is said that a second shock was experienced at about Domestic piece goods, value $102,567 
12 o’clock of the same night, but as we have not much cotton yarns, ‘* ° 21,739 
authority for this, we are inclined to think that it ex- thes 
isted only in the troubled dreams of some of the alarm- 
ed .—Uolumbia § $124,306 

PY: Foreign piece goods, value - « 407,169 

¥ | Total 231,475 
THE REGISTER. i 








Value of foreign goods imported into Philadelphia 
from 30th September 1832, to 30th September 1833, 
from foreign ports s ; $10,451,250 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania have now in| Value of goods exported during the same time to Fo- 
the press “‘ A Description of New Sweden,” by Thomas | reign ports. 

Campanius Holm. This work was published at Stock- 


PHILADELPHIA, FEB, 15, 1834. 








Domestic ; . : $2,666,693 00 
holm, in the year 1702, and has been translated from Foreign ; . ; . 1,407,651 00 
the Swedish by Peter S, Du Ponceau, Esq. a member , 

of the society. It is adorned with various maps and Total $4,074,344 00 


plates, among which there is a map of both sides of the 
river Delaware, from the Capes up to Trenton falls, 
made in the year 1654 and 1655 by the Swedish Engi- 
neer Peter Lindstrom. It shows the situation of that 
part of our country, at the time when the Swedes were 
in possession of it, 38 years before the landing of Wil- 
liam Penn. The rivers, creeks, forts, towns, and places 
are delineated with their Swedish and {ndian names, as 
they existed at that time. There isalso a map of Penn- 
sylvania as it was at the end of the seventeenth century, 
about ten years after the foundation of this city, At the 
end of the book, there is a list of the Swedish families 
that lived on the banks of the Delaware in the year 
1693, with all their names, and the number of individu- 
als contained in each family. 








402 vessels arrived at Boston from Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the year 1833. 





Ata meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Philosophical Hall, on Monday, the third 
day of February, 1854, the Society proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing vear, which resulted 
as follows, 

President—William Rawle. 

Vice-Presidents—Roberts Vaux, John B. Gibson, of 
Carlisle; Thomas C. James, Richard Biddle, of Pitts- 
burg. 

Corresponding Secretary—Thomas J. Wharton. 

Recording Secretary—J. R. Tyson. 

Treasurer—W. Mason Walmsley. 

Curator—Samuel Hazard. 

Council—P. S. Du Ponceau, John Vaughan, T. M. 
y Petitt, C. J. Ingersoll, G. B. Wood, G. W. Smith, J. 

It will be published in a few days, by McCarty & Da-| Francis Fisher, B. H. Coates, B. R. Morgan, Peter 
vis. M’Call, J. M. Barclay, Alfred Langdon Elwynn, Horace 
Binney, jr. 








This work cannot but be interesting to the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, particular- 

ly to those who are of Swedish descent, and in general 

to the lovers of the ancient history of their country. 











Mr. Watt,—The gross receipts of Mr. Wall, (the 


blind Irish Harper) at the Chesnut street theatre, were| Printed every Saturday morning, by Wm. F, Geddes, 


$1054,75. No, 9 Library street, at $5 per annum. 
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